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CANADIAN PROSPECTS AND POLITICS. 



There is a depression in trade which exists at the present 
hour all the world over in a greater or less degree. The mysteri- 
ous cycle which gives us periods of "good" or "had years" oc- 
curs at no fixed time, and yet with certainty, and, with the same 
certainty, theories are started to account for the phenomenon. 
Some economic scientists are, during such times, always to be 
found declaring that "overproduction" has done the mischief, 
while others say that this is a mere phrase belonging to a false 
idea. The fact remains, that every few years the appetite for the 
consumption of goods decreases, and the consequent world-wide 
fasting is not conducive to thankfulness and happiness. One 
nation is inclined to believe another to be the cause of evil. If 
one abides by a belief that a gold standard is alone serviceable, its 
neighbor demands bimetallism, or a double standard. Meantime, 
that which strikes the ignorant observer as the most curious of the 
phenomena attending the shrinkage of commerce, is the vast 
amount of money lying idle, the fullness of the banks, the hesita- 
tion as to the safe or remunerative investment of the gold lying in 
the overflowing coffers, also the universality of the "depression." 
It is not like an atmospheric "cold snap" or "heated term," ex- 
hibiting intensity only in certain localities ; but wherever modern 
civilization shows its exchanges, its constantly recorded levels of 
barter, its systematized net-work of money movement, the loss is 
manifest. The Western farmer finds less demand for his grain, 
the railway company finds its shares unsalable, the lumberer com- 
plains there is no demand for timber, and the European owner of 
land finds that his tenants cannot pay the rents, which have 
hitherto given him a certain income. It is the same, whether 
land be owned in England, Prance, Germany, or Austria. Prom 
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25 to 50 per cent, has to be deducted from the expectation of 
value. " The railways have made the difference," say some ; 
"our wood is no longer salable, for coal comes in so cheaply;" 
"it is the quantity of food that comes from America and Aus- 
tralia," say others. No laws make any difference. If protection 
be tried, the same thing happens under its influence. The 
French peasant, with all his earth hunger, and economic restric- 
tion of the number of his family, in order to save his property, 
finds the game is up, and goes to the town to see if the pavement 
there may not, after all, be made of gold. So cities grow fuller 
and fuller, and discontent grows, until some new nostrum is tried, 
and some new girt is lifted into place, only to find that it also has 
no power to prevent "bad times," or to cause "good times," 
which seems to be as much above human calculation as is the 
waxing or the waning of the stars of the heavens. Free-trade 
England groans in unison with her Protectionist neighbors and 
children. It is only in those lands where the number of the 
people is sparse as compared with the life of the country that 
buoyancy and hopefulness are never extinct. Where there are 
fresh natural resources waiting to be opened up, and plenty of new 
hands willing to explore them, trade depression cannot be so seri- 
ously felt. Wants are comparatively fewer. There is less 
machinery required, so to speak, and there is less steam required 
for driving it. This is especially the case in the Pacific coast 
Territories and Western States of America, and in the vast areas 
under the rule of the Australian colonies, and those subject to the 
government of the Dominion of Canada. They also feel the press- 
ure, but in a less degree ; and one good to be derived from the 
evil days is the inclination manifested to make arrangements with 
their neighbors, which shall be. of mutual benefit in encouraging a 
revival of a free and profitable traffic. If it were not for such 
periods of pressure, it is doubtful if they would care for much 
freer intercourse, their own lands giving them so much scope 
and space and opportunity, that they would be apt to become 
entirely self-absorbed, and be happy and prosperous even though 
in forgetfulness of the outer world, and by that world forgotten ! 
But even such vast and fortunate countries must have neighbors, 
though a sea divide them from the nearest lands under another 
flag ; the sea itself is now not so formidable a barrier as is a range 
of mountains or an inland tract of desert. And with the neigh- 
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bors, whoever they may be, whether separated by an imaginary 
boundary line or by the great waters, there must be communication 
and some mutual dependence ; for the population nearest to the 
neighbor, or the sea, finds it advantageous to have dealings with the 
people in front of them, as well as with their own fellow-citizens 
behind them. Thus, all the gulf States are interested in Mexican 
and South American commerce, the New England people and 
those of Minnesota and Dakota, as well as of New York, are 
interested in trade with Canada, and the Pacific slope with 
Australian and Asian trade. Improved communication is fast 
making the globe a small place, and is linking all the nations 
closer and closer. It is not many years since the popular idea of 
Canada, both in America and in England, was that it was a region 
of no depth, great length, and of picturesque coloring, but of 
little practical interest. It was known that there were wandering 
redskins in the middle of that strip of country, also that there 
were "blue noses" at one extremity, and at the other Chinese, or 
"yellow bellies." This, with a background of pine wood, snow- 
fields, Esquimaux, and a Polar bear or two, formed a picture that 
quite satisfied the popular curiosity. " Where did you learn to 
speak English so well ? " asked an Englishman lately of an Aus- 
tralian ; and not long since it would have puzzled many a Lon- 
doner to answer what language, or languages, a Canadian could 
speak. Old English and French works represent Canadian 
events as taking place in a country covered with palms, and the 
remark of a Parisian, on seeing a moose-head fixed at Paris over 
the Canadian Exhibition, " Tiens, Jest un Canadien ! " is well 
known. At the present day both American and British think it 
worth their while to be well-informed about your northern neigh- 
bors, but few have taken the trouble to see for themselves their 
best provinces. Consul Taylor, of Winnipeg, has kept the govern- 
ment and public well informed of his own views as to the value of 
the Northern prairie country, and late events, culminating in the 
Half-Breed and Indian rising under Kiel, have directed attention 
to the old realm of the fur-traders. The insurrection, small as it 
was, revealed the fact that in a very short space of time volun- 
teers from all the provinces could be sent at an inclement season 
to fight shoulder to shoulder, in defense of federal law, and under 
orders issued by the national government. The French Canadian 
and his English-speaking brothers were of one mind on that sub- 
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ject, and were equally ready to shed their blood in the same cause. 
It did not matter whether the rising was to be swelled by all 
the redskins of the North, or by all the sympathizers with rebell- 
ion to be found in the far West and border-lands ; the thing mast 
be put down, and the supreme law of the Federal government 
asserted. As it happened, only four or five thousand men were 
required, but treble that number would have gone, and gone 
readily in a few more days, if they had been called for. There 
may have been sympathy for the Half- Breed and Indian grievances, 
or want of understanding of their condition, from which those as- 
sumed grievances arose, but there was no lack of knowledge of the 
salient fact that Eebellion must be suppressed. In a country 
where all items .of expenditure are jealously discussed, and where 
a standing army has been considered unnecessary, there has been 
laid the foundation of an excellent military system, on which both 
Liberal and Conservative governments have worked. The little 
war on the Saskatchewan showed how necessary it is to have a 
small force which may be quickly directed to any point of danger. 
The Mounted Police of the Prairies, already a fine regiment of 
cavalry inured to hard work, has been largely increased, and an 
infantry school is to be instituted at Winnipeg. In former years, 
such schools, each having a strong company of foot soldiers, had 
been stationed in New Brunswick, Montreal, and at Toronto. At 
Quebec and Kingston artillery batteries had already partially 
served the purpose of imparting distinction to the militia, and 
new officers and non-commissioned officers alike are to have 
passed the mill of these schools, while for permanent service first- 
rate men are turned out by the West Point of Canada, namely, by 
the military college situated at Kingston. On the Pacific coast, 
also, a beginning has been made, and the country sees with pride 
the proof lately given of what her children can do, and knows that 
not only are they ready for work, but are also ready to train them- 
selves so that the work shall be well done. 

Such self-confidence is in itself a mainspring of national sen- 
timent, a feeling which has been growing in Canada during the 
last eighteen years. When a people settle down to make them- 
selves defensively strong, and recognize the fact that military 
duty is not a question of fuss and feathers, but of sacrifice and of 
training for what may at any moment bring serious suffering, 
that people mean business in keeping themselves a live polit- 
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ical unity. Canada has proved herself already to be no con- 
federation of factions, but a solid, well-linked chain, from 
which no link can sunder itself without breaking the strength 
of all. Her provinces mean to march and swing together for 
good, come what may, and it would be the shallowest judg- 
ment which could take the words of a few selfish men, anx- 
ious to lengthen their purses by the ruin of a rising nation, as 
anything but an exception to prove the rule which has made the 
Northern Union ambitious and " national " in the truest sense. 
When confined to the old Eastern provinces there may have been 
some misgiving, even among the most patriotic, as to the vitality of 
the Union, but with the opening up to settlement of the new country 
in the North-west any such misgiving vanished. The discovery 
that there was more soil to be profitably worked, in the stretch of 
800 miles between "the Rockies " and the Red River of the North, 
than existed in all the original thirteen Colonies, with old Canada 
thrown in, practically solved the problem as to whether the Do- 
minion would live. Men doubted long that matters were as hope- 
ful as they were represented to be. The accounts of the fur- 
traders, whose eyes had been more to the skins of beasts than to 
the earth's skin, were unfavorable, partly because they did not 
wish to have their fur-bearing animals driven off, and partly be- 
cause they never realized that farming could be successfully car- 
ried on where communication was kept up by dog sleighs in winter 
and by canoes in summer. The steamers on the rivers and the 
railways crossing the great plains made their calculations fail. It 
is now certain that nothing can beat the Manitoba soil for grain, 
and that a large portion of Assiniboin is excellent. This is the 
province immediately to the west, and further in along the front- 
ier line is Alberta, whose ranching has proved a success. In the 
Saskatchewan province, again, farming has been proved to be capa- 
ble of being pursued with profit, although such profit can only 
be gauged when the railway arrives. The same may be said of 
the furthest division of the Northern Territory, the District of 
Athabasca. The coal along the whole space near the mountains is 
excellent, so that the possession of cheap fuel is only a question of 
time. The settler must, in the mean time, confine himself to lands 
near clumps of poplar, or be within reach of the railroad. It is 
curious how complete has been the success of the vast majority of 
the new possessors of these virgin lands. They have come, too, 
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from all parts and from all classes. Many Americans have entered. 
There are many Englishmen drawn from the educated classes, and 
I have myself directed gentlemen, having only small incomes, to 
lands which have assured them competence, sport, health, and 
happiness. The Scottish crofter and cotter has been most suc- 
cessful wherever he has been helped with a little money for the 
start, and even the East Londoner, who never knew the knife 
from the handle of a plow, has by no means failed, although his 
good fortune must be difficult of attainment. Disbelief and 
doubt have gone. The capitalists who first viewed the country 
in connection with proposed railway enterprises went there full of 
doubt and came back full of enthusiasm. Disappointing as was 
the bad effect of the first " boom," the country has steadily im- 
proved, and homesteads by the thousand will again rise in 1886 
over an ever-increasing area of cultivated land. Emigrants will 
know from the late display of vigor made by the government that 
they are safe, and will value the advantages of efficient military 
protection, and of the handling of the police, which proves that 
disaffection and insurrection meet with a doom both just and 
prompt. Severity of law may be too great in a highly civilized 
community, but in a country attracting a new population such 
severity is one of the first necessities of effectual settlement. 
Canada has a pure and excellent judiciary, and she knows how 
to carry out the law so that vigilance committees and amateur 
police are unnecessary. The Indians, who have been so quiet 
with the exception of a few bands influenced by the unscrupulous 
among the disaffected Half-Breeds, will continue to acknowledge 
the generosity and honesty of the treatment given to them by the 
government of the Great Mother. All this in regard to the 
value of our prairie country the world has now fully seen and ac- 
knowledged, and it has made Canadians look the future in the 
face with a calm mind. They know that theirs is a country worth 
living for and worth dying for. 

I remember, in 1878, Prince Bismarck asked me if the attrac- 
tion of the United States was as strong for Canada as it used to 
be. It is not unnatural that this should be the impression made 
in the minds of the older generation of statesmen. The London 
" Times " has the same opinion now. One of that paper's most 
influential editors once visited America, coasted the whole front- 
ier, sat down in his hotel at Niagara, opposite Canadian ground, 
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went on to St. Paul, and sturdily refused ever to set foot on the 
soil of the Dominion. And why? Because he thought Canada a 
country in a false position, trying to belong to somebody who did 
not want her, and necessarily a failure as a self-governing com- 
munity. These opinions are held by very few in England now, 
although they are still heard when some inveterate free-trader 
insists that all who do not worship Cobden out of England are 
morally and politically mere outcasts and heretics, fit only for the 
slow-burning fire of ruin. " The leading journal," as the " Times " 
is called, still partly sticks to its old ideas. The leading articles have 
changed in tone, but no correspondent is detailed to give in large 
type the information lavishly spread throughout the newspaper 
columns on the affairs of Australia. The " houghing " of a cow's 
hind leg by an agrarian Irish ruffian is given a more prominent 
place in the columns of this paper than are the weighty questions 
of provincial versus federal law, or the discussion on free educa- 
tion, the liquor laws, tenures of property, or maritime rights, 
which are of real importance, and have an interest bearing on 
similar questions in England. This apathy, still to be observed 
in old-fashioned circles of politics or journalistic literature, is the 
outcome of the belief indicated in Prince Bismarck's question. 

It is not so very long ago that many of the men now prominent 
in Canadian political life put their hand and seal to a document, 
drawn up at Montreal, which recited the reasons for the annex- 
ation of Canada to the American Union, and yet, in the com- 
paratively short life-time that has passed, what a change ! An 
annexationist now, if not regarded as a " crank," is hardly re- 
garded as either a sound politician or as possessing half the spirit 
of a man. Extraordinary as the progress is which has been made 
in cohesion, there is, of course, " tall talking " on the part of the 
dissatisfied, and I have often wished that the glorious example of 
the American press were more followed in allowing nothing un- 
patriotic to slip into the newspaper columns. The patriotism 
on the Southern side is perhaps carried a little too far — or at 
all events I may be excused for thinking so — when, as often 
happens, any very favorable account of their Northern neighbors' 
progress is carefully omitted, although a governor-general's speech, 
delivered on the very borders so that it might be well heard across 
the boundary line, may have carefully emphasized the "extra- 
neous " matter ! Any jarring notes to the political harmony 
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will oftenest be heard from the coast, where many do not like 
the high tariff, just as American dissatisfaction with such fiscal 
arrangements is oftenest heard from the Western States. It is in 
regard to a maritime question affecting these provinces that the 
" Reciprocity Question," or the renewal of some treaty like that 
of 1854 between Canada and America, is of most importance. 
This is the matter of the fisheries along the shores of Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward's Island, and New Brunswick. 
Unless some arrangement be made, local collisions between the 
fishermen are inevitable, and with these come heart-burnings and 
little troubles, which, if not rising into importance, are often 
annoying and troublesome. The great fish " schools " have of 
late left the northern shores, and are found farther south. But 
it is a well-known fact in natural history that such desertions of 
coasts long frequented by the fish are temporary, and that at any 
moment the fish may reappear in numbers greater than ever. 
This has been proved to be the habit of mackerel and herring, so 
that although our good friends of Gloucester, in Massachusetts, 
may at the present moment think the fishing-grounds of less value 
than of old, it is certain that any movement of the fish northward 
to their old haunts would cause trouble, unless some sensible ar- 
rangement be made for the common use of the extensive fisheries. 
The French knew well the value of the Newfoundland banks, and 
it is idle to assert that they are ever useless. The harvest of the 
sea is sometimes great, and sometimes of less amount, but valuable 
and profitable it always is. There is much reason to believe 
that the local habits of the fish differ just as the time of the en- 
trance of salmon differs in various rivers, and a joint commission, 
composed of Canadian and American practical scientists, if sent 
round the shores to make inquiry and draw up a report, would 
probably result in an agreement as to the main points. Informa- 
tion of interest would in any case be gained by such an inquiry, 
even if it resulted in no legislative action. There is no part of the 
international ground which a treaty might cover that is so much 
in need of agreement, for unwarranted intrusions are certain as 
soon as temptation takes the fishermen toward the proscribed 
water boundary, and it is only between the fishermen that quarrels 
may develop into unpleasant circumstances of which the govern- 
ments of the respective countries need take heed. Americans 
understand so well from their own experience and the teaching 
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of their scientists the necessity of protecting the fisheries, if they 
are to remain of value, that they are certain not to be blind to the 
advantage of mutual trade, under international regulation, in the 
northern seas. In other respects waiting need bring no evil, for 
British imports flow in with regularity into Canada in spite of the 
depression of trade. Britannic exports to foreign countries have 
during the bad times fallen off, as it is estimated, to the amount 
of 13 or 14 per cent., while to her own colonies her exports have 
only declined by about 3 per cent. Each hour and day during 
which no arrangement is arrived at in regard to reciprocity gives 
the British tradesman an advantage as compared with the Ameri- 
can. In the view of imperial federation this is no evil, and delay 
but decides the opinion even of the most purse-greedy, to the effect 
that the commerce between the mother and daughter is what 
really pays, and that there is nothing like sticking to the old lines. 
Each bale of goods taken by Canada from the old country enforces 
the preaching of those who in English public life speak up for the 
colonies and tell the British that nothing pays so well as an Anglo- 
Saxon colony — bone of our bone, flesh of our flesh, and the best 
all-round customer for their English manufactures. Canada can 
get on well enough without reciprocity. She would like to have it, 
but her imperial trade is so good that she is nearly independent of 
others. To be sure, the recollection of the old days of reciprocity 
do not disincline her to their renewal. But there are valuable prop- 
erties she can call her own now which she at that time hardly pos- 
sessed, and she can at the present day easily afford to wait until these 
are demanded and her terms are acceded to. She waited before, 
and when the treaty was concluded the progress made was marked. 
In 1853 the trade amounted to $20,000,000, as recently given from 
correct data by the Toronto "Mail." In 1854 the treaty com- 
menced to operate, and the volume of trade " leaped to $33,000,000. 
In 1855 it was $42,000,000; in 1857, $46,000,000; in 1859, 
$48,000,000; in 1863, $55,000,000; in 1864, $67,000,000; in 
1865, $71,000,000, and in 1866 — the year the treaty was abrogated 
—$84,000,000." 

All this was satisfactory enough, and the volume of trade in- 
creases now along lines of latitude instead of along lines of longi- 
tude — that is, between the people who are politically united rather 
than across the international boundary. When men speak of that 
boundary they are apt to suppose that the customs line excludes 
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everything ; but it is notorious that it does not do so, and one can 
drive a coach and six through the acts of the assemblies of the 
two countries at many points, so that local inconvenience is much 
eased by smuggling, which is impossible to prevent, and is practi- 
cally winked at by both governments. The whole question should 
be settled by neighbors rejoicing in so much common sense and 
real friendship. The feelings of the two countries are all that 
could be wished toward each other. If the American occasionally 
wonders that the Canadian does not cast in his lot with himself, 
the Southerner is some one who has not seen that even where the 
habitable country belonging to the Dominion is narrowest, it has 
a breadth greater than that of many famous European states. He 
has not taken into account the intense pride in a rising nationality 
and in the vast material resources that make that pride and hope 
a reasonable and moderate expectation, certain, unless by the 
hand of God, to be triumphant. Canada must be torn limb from 
limb before she will now give up her faith and recant. There is 
no instance in history of such a recantation. In the main she has 
the best wishes of her big brother. There is ample room for both, 
and one is as little likely to cause the other trouble as the inde- 
pendence of Belgium is likely to cause trouble to France. In 
another half-century Canada might if she chose stand as a nomi- 
nally independent, as she is now a really independent, State. 
Whether she will wish to change her flag remains to be seen. To 
do so now would be to cut her own throat to breathe more freely. 
She has nothing but good from her connection with the ancient 
glory, modern greatness, and assured freedom of Britain. She is 
under no leading-strings, and can shape her destiny as she chooses. 
As yet she is loyal to the backbone to the great traditions and the 
wonderful fabric of the Empire. But she has in her the rising 
strength of a separate nationality which will probably prefer the 
alliance, as it has in the old days revered the scepter, of the British 
Sovereign. 

Lobnb. 



II. 

Nature has made Canada an integral part of the American 
continent. With this arrangement geographically the politicians 
cannot interfere. With it politically and commercially, however, 
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they do interfere, but in the end, politically and commercially, as 
geographically, nature will have her say. The forces of nature are 
all working in the direction of unity and homogeneity, and although 
the end may be postponed it cannot be averted. Canada will one 
day be to the United States what Scotland is to England, not by 
force of arms, for there is no land-hunger among our neighbors, 
but by gradual absorption, and because her few millions of people 
will see it to be more to their advantage, some years hence, to join 
their fortunes with seventy-five or a hundred millions, sprung 
from the same parent stock, than to hold themselves aloof for 
mere sentimental reasons and perish from commercial atrophy. 

The idea of imperial federation is being cried up. But im- 
perial federation is a dream. It has been repeatedly presented to 
the Canadian people, but although it may have a certain fascina- 
tion for a few, to the great mass it is devoid of meaning. Between 
the various colonies of the British Empire there is no community 
of interest. They have nothing in common. Federation would 
not bring them a day's sail nearer the one to the other, nor create 
a single commercial necessity. The federation of Canada and New 
Zealand, for example, would have no more practical effect than the 
federation of a railway train and a balloon, nor would it create a 
feeling of attachment between the people of the two lands. How- 
ever attractive the idea of colonists sitting in an imperial parlia- 
ment and making laws for the people of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland might be to the colonists themselves, of 
such attractiveness to the people of the United Kingdom it would 
be wholly devoid ; and the colonists would be given to understand 
that, however competent they might be to legislate for a colony, 
they were not competent to legislate for a kingdom, the laws of 
which the inhabitants prefer to make for themselves. Bepresen- 
tation would involve taxation. The most enthusiastic imperial fed- 
erationist has not yet avowed his willingness to contribute toward 
the cost of England's foreign wars. To what extent are the peo- 
ple of Canada affected by the delimitation of the Afghan bound- 
ary line, or the suppression of the rebellious tribes in the Soudan ? 
What is Hecuba to them, or they to Hecuba ? Their interests all 
lie on this continent, and the people of Michigan, New York, and 
Maine, are more to them, commercially and socially, than the peo- 
ple of South Africa, New Zealand, or Australasia. It is more 
profitable, more convenient, and more satisfactory in every respect, 
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to do business with neighbors next door than with strangers thou- 
sands of miles over the sea. In the direction of imperial federa- 
tion Canada's destiny does not lie. 

Yet sentiment cannot altogether be left out of consideration. 
It weighs. The people from the old land who have come to Can- 
ada are not prepared to subscribe to continental union. They are 
not even prepared to subscribe to independence, while the young 
Canadians look to something nobler than simply transferring their 
allegiance from one land to another. They look forward to setting 
up a nation of their own and becoming a great and united people. 
The result of the experiment of confederation, however, has not 
held out much encouragement for the success of independence. 
When these British North American provinces were confederated 
into the Dominion of Canada, the argument of the politicians was 
that it would weld the scattered parts together. This it has failed 
to do. An apparent union there may be, but of real union there 
is no more now than there was eighteen years ago, when the caba- 
listic words were uttered that were to make the contracting parties 
one. The union was not the result of internal desire but of ex- 
ternal pressure, and there is scarcely a province that has not at 
some time since confederation threatened to withdraw. Independ- 
ence might be the means of tying this many-jointed fishing-rod 
into a firm bundle, but at present the provinces are only a fishing- 
rod, with one end reaching to the Pacific and the other resting in 
the waters of the Atlantic. Only the other day one of the joints 
got sadly out of order, and it cost four millions of dollars and many 
valuable lives to fit it firmly into its place again. There are those 
among us who claim that the only effectual way to head off annexa- 
tion is for the mother-country to give Canada her independence. 
But we may as well make up our minds that if confederation has 
proved to be the finger-post on the road to independence, inde- 
pendence would prove to be the finger-post on the road to conti- 
nental union. 

That Great Britain would readily consent to Canada becoming 
an independent nation is looked upon on all hands as a matter of 
course. Canada has but to ask for her independence and she will 
get it. When she gets it she will step out from under the mater- 
nal roof, followed by the maternal blessing, and reciprocating the 
maternal love. The Manchester school of politicians told us years 
ago that we could go when we were ready ; but as yet we have not 
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taken the hint. In the event of a conflict between Great Britain 
and Kussia the old question as to whether the colonies are a source 
of weakness or of strength to the mother-land would be revived. 
The duty of protecting the colonies from attack would seriously 
hamper the mother-land, and it is doubtful if her wings would be 
broad enough to cover the flock. The unprotected sea-coast of 
Canada, for example, on the Atlantic as well as on the Pacific, is 
notorious. Canadians do not shut their eyes to the fact that were 
it not that their country is a colony of Great Britain they would 
never need to give a thought to their sea-coast. Russia would 
never attack Canada on its own account, but simply because it is a 
dependency of Great Britain. Dependence means danger. Sepa- 
ration would mean security. 

One circumstance that strikes all who visit Canada is the steady 
growth of social and commercial relations between the two peoples 
lying to the north and south of an imaginary boundary line. Young 
men cross over to the adjoining States in search of employment 
quite as readily as they set out for Manitoba ; intermarrying and 
giving in intermarriage goes on all the year round ; there are in 
business in Canada thousands of mercantile Americans, with their 
roots in the soil ; on the occasion of any public demonstration, 
such as the return of the volunteers from the North- west, the Stars 
and Stripes fly as freely and almost as frequently as the Union 
Jack ; in the suppression of our late insurrection an American of- 
ficer, in the uniform of his regiment, played a prominent part, and 
was saluted as freely by the volunteers as if he were one of their 
own officers ; United States paper currency passes as readily in 
Canada as our own ; our government concedes to American fisher- 
men the right to fish in Canadian waters to the end of the fishing 
season, although the right itself expired by the abrogation of the 
fishery treaty on the first of July ; the United States Government 
did a neighborly turn during our Indian trouble in holding the In- 
dians in check along the Montana frontier, for which it was 
thanked by our Governor-General in his prorogation speech ; and 
the experience of most travelers is, that were it not for the vexa- 
tious customs houses which line both shores it would be impossible 
to realize that they had crossed the threshold of a different land. 
The two peoples are of the same race ; they speak the same lan- 
guage ; they kneel at the same altars ; they draw their laws from 
the same fount ; they glory in the same grand old traditions ; they 
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were nursed in the same lap ; they live side by side — what more 
natural, then, than that they should be steadily drawing closer to 
each other as the years roll by ? Englishmen like Messrs. Glad- 
stone and Bright never weary of sounding the praises of their kin 
beyond the sea and limning the splendid future of the American 
republic. In that future are the people of Canada to have no. 
share ? As James Eussell Lowell makes one of his characters say, 
"the Past is a good nurse, but we must be weaned from her 
sooner or later, even though, like Plotinus, we should run home 
from school to ask the breast after we are tolerably well-grown, 
youths. It will not do for us to hide our faces in her lap whenever 
the strange Future holds out her arms and asks us to come to her." 
The opinions of our people may be divided into three classes. On© 
class is in favor of union with the United States ; a larger class is 
in favor of maintaining the status quo ; a third class is in favor of 
independence. Independence will be the middle path upon which 
the rival sections will compromise. In the end continental union 
will come. 

Alex. F. Pirie. 



III. 

I scarcely think that a discussion as to the advisability of the 
severance by agreement of the connection which now exists between 
the mother-country and Canada can lead to any practical result. 
A very large proportion of the people of Canada believe that their 
future prosperity depends upon the continuance of that connec- 
tion, and that feeling is so strong that I think any attempt at a 
separation would lead to civil war. 

John A. Macdomald. 
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